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CHARIVARIA. 


It is rumoured that a wealthy Ameri- 
can has made an offer for the L. C. C. 


A representative of The Mxpress has steamboat Shakspeare with a view to 


been interviewing M. CLemenceav. “The 


Ministry,” said the ex-Premier, * was not 
overthrown on a question of politics, but 
on «a personal question. I will put 


it differently”—and, says our conten-| 


porary, M. Clemenceau moved his hat to 
the side of his head,as he invariably 
does when he is going to be witty out-of- 
doors. ‘The Ministry was not over- 
thrown at all. Iwas.” If only all our 
friends would assist us like this when 
they are about to make a joke, what a 
help it would be. 
* 
The ruling passion! While taking a 


presenting her to the museum at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, * * 


There is talk of a decline in the extra- 
vagance of female dress. It is to be 
hoped that this desirable movement will 
spread, so that even if a husband be 
legally entitled to his wife’s clothes 
necessity will not compel him to wear 
them, but he will be able to afford some 
of his own choice. 

* 

As the result of his investigations at 

St. Marvy’s Hospital, Dir. Disvaso has 





fexpressed the opinion that ‘ Every 











ee 
STUDY 


OF A “TRIANGULAR” TEST MATCH. 


three great divisions of this country-— 
Men, Women and Suffragettes—will be 
reduced to two by the elimination of the 
women. 





* 
* 


We cannot help thinking that the 
ideal Channeler has yet to make his 
appearance. What is required is a com- 
bination of Mr. Laruamw and Mr. Ho.ser. 
One half could always do the piece that 
the other half left undone. 

* 
* 

When charged at the Thames Police 
Court, last week, with using bad lan- 
guage, a lady bearing a Scotch name 
declared that she was only. speaking 
Gaelic. The magistrate, however, held 
it to be Gaolic. 














brief week-end holiday at Brighton Mr. {child should have its large intestine and | 
Lioyp-Grorce amused himself by throw-|its appendix removed when it is two or|is the sensational announcement in the 
The suggestion, we | list of contents of a Natural History con- 


ing money from the pier to the raga- 
muflins below. s * 
* 


Conservative associations are issuing 
numerous placards bearing the words: 
Reoister, Recister, Recister ! 
It cannot be too clearly understood that 


these reminders are addressed to Con-| 


servatives only, and any Liberal taking 
advantage of them is no gentleman. 
* % 


While the royal train conveying the 
Austrian Crown Prince and his suite 


from Roumania was passing the frontier | 


town of Toenoes last week, four shots 
were fired by some unknown person. A 
local landowner has been arrested. He 
has not improved his case by stating 
that he was merely shooting bears. 


|three years old.” 
hear, has been received very badly in 
juvenile circles, und arrangements are 
being made for thousands of protesting 
lyoungsters to march at an early date to 
| Kensington Gardens with banners bear- 
ling the inscription, “ What we have 
we ‘ll hold!” i 

* 





During the next few weeks, we are 
| told, there will be showers of meteors. 
We are not surprised that the stock of 
rain should be giving out. 

* * 

The Carnarvonshire Education Autho- 
rity has decided to give cookery lessons 
| to the boys in the Llandudno district. 
| This is sheer panic. We do not believe 
[that the day will ever come when the 





Horse Fes 


temporary. The feat, however, is scarcely 
a novelty. Pegasus, if we remember 
rightly, did it some years ago. 





Mince or Wince? 

It is reported that, owing to a ter 
minological inexactitude, Lord Lays- 
powne spoke the other day of Mr. 
Winston Cavurcnitn as Mr. Mriyston 
CHURCHILL, 


“Quick march’ boomed down the line, like 
a vastly magnified echo came the crash of a 
drum, the band broke into a tumultuous melody, 
the station gates swung back and the great 
cavalcade marched out into the sunlight.”— 
Kvening News. 
So there are such things as Horse 
Marines after all. 
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THE NEW RESISTANCE. 


\ novel form of opposition is threatened on the part of mutinous 

\ The development is due to the success of certain Suffragettes 

wi fter being admitted to gaol of their own heroic choice, have 

rived by dint of fasting to prevail on Mr. Herserr GLapstoxe to let 
No, Frederica, no; T may have knuckled 


Under, at times, to woman’s soft appeal, 
But now | have my armour on and buckled ; 
Tears cannot melt that tegument of steel ; 
That whieh L’ve said L’ve said: 


7 , } ° ” 
You shall not wear a bee-hive on your head! 


IL have allowed you loosely to conduct your 
Home-life according to your lack of taste, 
Bui to pe rmit this pestilential structure 
Would be to have my dignity displaced ; 
Frankly I draw the line 
At such a hat on any wife of mine. 


When we exchanged our pledges at the altar 
You undertook to honour and obey ; 
And though, ere now, I have been known to palter 
With manhood’s rights, this time 1’Il have my way ; 
I lay the law down flat, 
ng, ~ You shall not wear a thing like that.” 


Mavi 


Nor would it shake my purpose should you follow 
lhe lead of Suffragettes that live on air, 
Refusing, out of cussedness, to swallow 
Your salutary meals. I shouldn't care 
Two paltry jots or tittles 
Whit attitude you took about your victuals. 


You might adopt a course of strict starvation, 
But you would never break my manly pride ; 


You might arrest the fount of sustentation 


Till you were just a bag of bones and hide, 
But that would not disturb 
A man of stouter stuff than GLapstone (Hers 


Believe me, Iam anything but brutal ; 
1 take no pleasure in a hollow cheek ; 
1 could not get my heart to hum or tootle 
If you were slowly waning week by week ; 
But here ] must be firm, 
Or | should show no better than a worm. 


And, if you stuck to it and went on sinking 
Until you failed to draw another breath, 
Your widower would console himself with thinking 
That there are tragedies far worse than death : 
Dishonour may be reckoned 
The first of such, and your bee-hat the second. 


O. 5S. 








Welsh Punctilio. 

From the official directions for the ‘“ National Pageant of 
Wales ” :— 

“Performers must make a point of being on the ground three- 
quarters of an hour before the time appointed for their entrance. 
Provided that they do this, they need not put in an earlier appearance.” 
We have worked this out and find that if you turn up 
half-an-hour before the time, you have to put in a much 
earlier appearance. So the best plan is to come earlier, 
because then you can come later. 





Our Weekly Home Hint—No. 39. 


The easiest way to clean a cereal cooker is to turn it upside down in 
a pan of white flannel laid with the soft side on the inside and quilted 


on the machine ; edge with a binding of white tape.”-——Oxford Times. 





CROSS-EXAMINATIONS FOR THE HOME; 
Or, Lirrce Arruvur’s Roan to KNow ence. 
(Little Arthur, aged 12; Papa, aged 48.) 

Little Arthur. Papa, do you know what Miss MacBrayne 
told me this morning ? 

Papa. No, my boy ; what was it ? 

L. A. She said you were going to be a Member of Parlia- 
ment soon, and I must work very hard so as to fit myself to 
be the son of so distinguished a father. 

Papa. Oh, she said that, did she ? 
tell, Arthur. Stranger things have happened. 
that. wouldn’t you ? 

L. A. Oh, yes, Papa. If it pleases you, I’m sure it ought 
to please me; and Mamma will be glad, too, won't she ? 

Papa. Yes, I daresay she'll be glad enough. 

L. A. Then is it true, Papa ? 

Papa. Well, you see, the Earl of Cookham has just died, 
and so Lord Taplow succeeds to the Earldom, and we ’re left 
without a candidate. 

L. A. Does that 
Papa ? 

Papa. Oh, well, not exactly that; but there’s some talk 
about it. Anyhow, we shall see. 

he A. Yes, Papa, | suppose 
it, Papa? 

Papa, Why do you ask ? 


L. A. Because you said the 


Well, we never can 


You’d like 


mean that you must be a candidate, 


But shall you really like 


SO. 


other day, Papa, that it was a 
dog’s life, and you wondered any decent man could Jower 
himself to such a thing. You said it to Mr. Schmitz, Papa, 
and he said “dere vill alvays be plenty dogs to shnap it 
up. 

Papa. I can't have you imitating Mr. Schmitz like that. 
It’s most disrespectful. 

L. A. I’m sorry, Papa, but I thought if TI said it like him 
youd remember it better. Then you said that for your own 
part you wouldn’t touch it with a barge-pole, and Mr. Schmitz 
said, “I tink ”°—I beg your pardon, Papa—he said, * 1 think 
you would touch it mit bose”—I mean “with both hands.” 
That’s what he said, Papa. 

Papa. Well, he’s a German, and he doesn’t know every- 
thing, especially about Englishmen. 

L. A. No, Papa, but he’s right this time, isn’t he ? 
would take it, wouldn't you ? 

Papa. Isn't it your tea-time ? 

L. A. Not yet, Papa. Miss MacBrayne has promised to 
stamp on the floor three times when tea’s ready. 

Papa. Well, I wish she’d stamp quickly. 

L. A. So do I, Papa, because I’m rather hungry. 
Papa! 

Papa. Yes, whiat is it ? 

L. A. 1 really think it will be nice for you to be a Member 
of Parliament. 

Papa. Do you? 
you think it will be so particularly nice ? 
to do for you ? 

L. A. I didn’t mean that it would be nice for me; because 1 
shall have to work so hard to fit myself to be your son 

Papa. Well, you’ll be my son anyhow. 

L. A. Thank you, Papa; but I meant it would be par- 
ticularly nice for you. 

Papa. Why ? 

L. A. Because you hate taxes so, Papa. 

Papa. Well, upon my word! What’s that got to do 
with it ? 

L. A. I thought, Papa, that if you were a Member of 
Parliament you would be able to vote against all the taxes. 
You said in your speech on Wednesday (takes newspaper 
cutting from his pocket and reads): “I consider it to be a 


You 


But, 


That’s very good of you. But why do 
What’s it going 
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THE ALL-NIGHTMARE. 


“STILL IT CRIED ‘SLEEP NO MORE!’ TO ALL THE HOUSE.”—Maebeth, Act IL, Scene 2. 
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Dear Old Lady. “ Wovtp you KINDLY TELL M& THE NUMBER OF THAT PrcTURE ?” 


D.0. EL. “Is it A SEA VIEW?” 
D. 0. L. “On! THANK YOU VERY MUCH INDEED. 





” 


Total Stranger. “Two THOUSAND AND FORTY-SIX. 


T.S. “No, 17's A CAVALRY CHARGE.” 
You see, I’ve JUST COME FROM THE OCULIST, AND I promIsED HIM I WouLpN'T Use MY EYES!” 








patriotic duty to vote against these taxation proposals. They 
are nothing better than plunder and confiscation, and their 
effect can only be to cripple industry and lower this country 
in the scale of nations.” I cut it out of the Gazetteer, 
Papa. 

Papa. Ah, but I was speaking about the faxes proposed 
by this rascally Government. 

LL. A. Yes, Papa, but if our side came in they would vote 
against all taxes, wouldn't they? And so we shouldn't 
have any taxes at all, should we? 

Papa. And how do you think the country’s 
carried on ? 

L. A. I don’t know, Papa ; 
carry the country on ? 

Papa. Well, we've got to pay for the Army and the Navy 
somehow, and there are lots of other things. 

L. A. Oh, I see, Papa. But you want the army to be 
bigger, don’t you ? 

Papa. Yes, certainly. Every young man ought to be made 
to serve in the Army in some way. 

_. A. Yes, Papa, and you want many more ships in the 
Navy. You said so in the same speech, 

Papa. Quite true, and I stand by it. 
country requires it. 

L. A. Yes, you said that too, Papa. 


going to be 


I’m trying to learn. Do taxes 


The safety of the 


But then won't the 


—M— 








Army and the Navy cost more? And if they cost more won't 
there be more taxes ? 

Papa. I daresay. 

L. A. But then our side couldn’t do away with the taxes, 
could they ? 

Papa. We should propose different ones—distribute the 
burden more fairly. 

L. A. But if they did that, Papa, would you have to pay 
less ? 


Papa. I should hope SO. 








L. A. But then, wouldn’t somebody else have to pay much: | 


more ? 

Papa. Probably. 

I. A, But he wouldn't like that, would he? 

Papa. Well? 

L. A. If taxes pay for the Army and Navy, you ought to 
like being taxed, oughtn’t vou? Because you like the Army 
and the Navy, don’t you ? 

Papa. Now look here, you’re much too young to under- 
stand these things. You’re only muddling your brains by 
asking questions about them. 

L. A. Yes, Papa, I’mafraid Tam. But I did think, as you 
‘hated taxes, you ’d vote against them if you were a Member, 
land so-—— [Three stamps are heard on the floor above. 

Papa. There’s tea. Run away quick. 


And, Papa? 
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THE RABBITS. 
Cusrrer VI.—In ann Otr. 


“Wet,” said Thomas, “how are we 
going to celebrate the joyful event ?” 

We were sitting on the lawn watching 
Blair and Miss Fortescue play croquet. 
Archie and Dahlia were not with us; 
they had (L suppose) private matters to 
discuss. Our match did not begin for 
another hour, happily for the lovers ; and 
also for the croquet-players, who had 
about fifty-six more hoops, posts, flags 
and what not to negotiate. 

“It’s awfully difficult to realise it,” 
sail Myra. “My own brother! Just 
fancy —I can hardly believe it.” 

“T don’t think there can be any 
doubt,” I said. “Something ’s happened 
to him anyhow—he’s promised to put 
me in first to-day.” 

* Let’s have a dance to-morrow night,” 
continued Thomas, relentlessly pursuing 
his original idea. “And we'll all dance 
with Miss Blair.” 

“ Yes, Archie would like that.” 

“T remember some years ago when I 

was in Spain,” said Simpson—— 
This,” I murmured appreciatively, 
“is how all the best stories begin.” 
And I settled myself more comfortably 
in my chair. 


“ 


“No,” said Simpson, “I’m wrong 
there. It was in Hampstead.” And he 


returned to his meditations. 

“Tell you what,” said Thomas, “ you 
ought to write ’em an ode, Simpson.” 

“There's nothing that rhymes with 
the lady.” 

* There ’s Jair,” 
intentionally. 

“T meant with Dahlia.” 

“My dear man, there are heaps. Why 
there’s azalea.” 

“That ’s only one.” 

“ Well, there are lots of different kinds 
of azalea.” 

“Any rhymes for Archie and Man- 
nering ?” said Simpson, scornfully. 

“Certainly. And Simpson. You might 
end with hin— 


I said, quite un- 


‘ Forgive the way the metre limps on, 

It’s always like that with Samuel Simpson.’ 
You get the idea?” 

“ Hush,” said Myra, “ Miss Fortescue 
has passed under a hoop.” 

But it is time that we got on to my 
innings. Archie managed to win the 
toss, and, as he had promised, took me 
in with him. It was the proudest and 
most nervous moment of my life. 

“I’ve never been in first before,” I 
said, as we walked to the wickets. “Is 
there any little etiquette to observe ?”’ 

“Oh rather. Especially if you're 
going to take first ball.” 

“Oh, there’s no doubt 
taking the first ball.” 

“In that case the thing to remember 


about my 





is that when the umpire calls ‘ play’ the 
side refusing to play loses the match.” 

“Then it all rests on me? Your con- 
fidence in me must be immense. | 
think I shall probably consent to play.” 

1 obtained guard and took my stand 
at the wicket. Most cricketers nowa- 
days, I am told, adopt the “ two-eyed 
stance,’ but for myself I still stick to 
the good old two-legged one. It seems 
to me to be less wearing. My style, ] 
should observe, blends happily the dash 
of a Josern Vine with the patience of a 
Kennetu Hutcurncs; and after a long 
innings I find a glass of , l’ve for- 
gotten the name of it now, but I know 
I find it very refreshing. 

Being the hero (you will admit that— 
after my hat trick ?) of this true story, 
I feel I must describe my innings 
carefully. Though it only totalled seven- 
teen, there was this to be said for it. It 
is the only innings of seventeen ever 
made by a hero. 

It began with a cut to square-leg, for 
which we ran a forced single, and fol- 
lowed on with a brace of ones in the 
direction of fine slip. ‘After that I 
stopped the bowler in the middle of his 
run-up, and signalled to a spectator to 
move away from the screen. This was 
a put-up job with Myra, and I rather 
hoped they would give me something 
for it, but apparently they didn’t. At 
the end of the over I went up and 
talked to Archie. In first-class cricket 
the batsmen often do this, and it im- 
presses the spectators immensely. 

I said, “I bet you a shilling 1’m out 
next over.” 

He said, “I won’t take you.” 

I said, ‘Then I huff you,’ and went 
back to my crease. 

My next scoring-stroke was a two-eyed 
hook over point’s head, and then Archie 
hit three fours running. I had another 
short conversation with him, in the 
course of which I recited two lines of 
SHAKSPEARE, and asked him a_ small 
but pointed conundrum, and afterwards 
L placed the ball cleverly to mid-off, the 
agility of the fieldsman, however, pre- 
venting any increment, unearned or 
otherwise. Finally I gave my cap to 
the umpire, made some more ones, 
changed my bat, and was caught at the 
wicket. 

“TL hit it,” I said, as I walked away. 
1 said it to nobody in particular, but the 
umpire refused to alter his decision. 

“7 congratulate you,” said Miss Blair, 
when I was sitting down again. 

“T was just going to do that to vou,” 
I said. 

“Oh, but you were kind enough to do 
that last night.” 

“Ah, this is extra. I've just been 
batting out there with your young man. 
Perhaps you noticed ?” 


“ Well, I think I must have.” 








“Yes. Well, I wanted to tell you that 
I think he has quite an idea of the game, 
and that with more experience he would 
probably be good enough to play for— 
for Surrey . Second eleven. Yes. 
At hockey.” 

“Thank you somuch. You ’ve known 
him a long time, haven't you ?’ 

“We were babes together, Madam. 
At least, simultaneously. We actually 
met at school. He had blue eyes and 
curly hair, and fought the captain on 
the very first day. On the second day 
his hair was still curly, but he had 
black eyes. On the third day he got 
into the cricket eleven, and on the 
fourth he was given his footer cap. 
Afterwards he sang in the choir, and 
won the competition for graceful diving. 
It was not until his second term that 
the Headmaster really began to confide 
in him. ... By the way, is this the 
sort of thing you want?” 

* Yes,” smiled Dahlia. 
like that.” 

“Well, then we went to Cambridge 
together. He never did much work, 
but his algebra paper in the Little-Go 
was so brilliant that they offered him 
the Senior Wranglership. He refused 
on the ground that it might interfere 
with his training for the Tug of War, 
for which he had just obtained his 
Blue, and It’s a great strain 
making all this up. Do you mind if | 
stop now?” 

“Of course I know that isn’t all true, 
but he is like that, isn’t he?” 

“He is. He put me in first to-day.” 

“T know you really are fond of him.” 

“ Lorblessyou---yes.” 

“That makes you my friend, too.” 

“Of course.” I patted her hand. 
“That reminds me—as a friend I feel 
bound to warn you that there is a per- 
son about in the neighbourhood called 
Samuel Simpson who meditates an evil 
design upon you and yours. In short, 
a poem. In this he will liken you to 
the azalea, which I take to be a kind of 


shrubby plant.” 
“Tear” 


“ Something 





“ Yes, well, all I want to say is, if he 
comes round with the hat afterwards 
don’t put anything in.” 

‘Poor man,” smiled Dahlia. “ That ’s 
his living, isn’t it?” 

“Yes. “That’s why I say don’t put 
anything in.” 

“Tsee. Oh, there—he’s out. Poor 
Archie.” 

“ Are you very sorry?” I said, smiling 
at her. “I’m just going, you know.” 

“Between ourselves,” I said later to 
Myra, “that isn’t at all a bad girl.” 

“Oh, faney !” 

“ But I didn’t come to talk about her 
—I came to talk about my seventeen.” 

“ Yes, do let’s.” 

“Yes. Er—you begin.” 


A, A. M. 
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THE SLAVES OF. KICK-BALL. 

{The following extract---of interest to all 
British Sportsmen who have observed the 
attitude of the Football Association towards the 
Players’ Union- -is taken from an entertaining 
pamphlet, “Slavery Amongst Foreign Devils,” 
issued by the Society of the Pink Dragon, the 
leading Chinese Anti-Slavery Society. It 
follows immediately a paragraph concerning 
the slaves who are subject to a feminine demon 
named “Mrs. Grundy,” and it precedes an 
eloquent denunciation of the injustices practised 
by the mandarins of the Inland Revenue. | 

“ Anp in this strange land of foreign 
devils wondrous things happen. For, 
driven by madness and poverty, certain 
poor hirelings place themselves in an 
enclosure before countless howling de- 
mons and are set to kick one another 
and also a ball. And behold when one 
hody of these poor hirelings kick ball 
hetween certain sticks one-half of the 
surroundmg demons throw their head 
covering in the air and behave in un- 
seemly fashion. And when other hire- 
lings kick ball through other posts more 
demons do the like. And at other times 
all the demons join together and tear 
asunder that hireling who is the spiritual 
director of the kick-ball and plays reli- 
gious music on a small instrument. 

“Now all these ignorant white demons 
bow down and worship a strange joss 
which is known as the Football Ass, and 
they acknowledge its rule and tremble. 
For the Football Ass fixes the pay of the 
hirelings and says, ‘No slave who kicks 
ball shall receive more than four large 
pieces of gold in one quarter moon.’ 

“And if a kick-ball hireling asks for 
more then he is deprived of his wage 
for ever. And if a master demon offers 
his slave more and he taketh it—as is in 
thenatureof man to do—then it is decreed 
that the slave shall receive no more 
money and shall no longer work at kick- 
ball, and that the master shall conduct 
kick-ball no more. 

“ And if a miserable slave desireth to 
kick ball fo ranother demon then must 
he bow to the Football Ass and beseech 
it humbly, saying, ‘ Let thy contemptible 
servant go hither or thither. Then if 
the slave be impotent or of little value 
the Football Ass answers, ‘Go where 
thou wilt.’ But if he have good health 
and feet of lightning and a head as 
of iron, then the Football Ass answers 
angrily, ‘ Let him cleave to his master 
or otherwise let him be deprived of 
subsistence.’ 

“And when the workers at kick-ball 
joined together and said, ‘ Shall we still 
bow down to this beast which is but an 
Ass?’ then the Ass brayed with fear and 
said, ‘Let all kick-ballers be deprived 
of their living. It is better that they 
should starve and that there should be 
no more work at kick-ball than that the 


worship of the Football Ass should 
cease.’ 
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Lady (presiding over refreshment tent). “ 
Harold. “ A LITTLE BOILED WATER, PLEASE.” 


of 


HYGIENISTS. 


WELL, DEAR, WIT WOULD YOU LIKE?” 








“Yet these strange foreign devils cried 
out and made much stir when certain 
just and honourable wearers of pig-tails 
were hired fairly to do necessary work 
in the mines of the land of the Jews.” 





More Truth from the Schoolroom. 
Story of the Merchant of Venice. 

“There was a rich Jew living at 
Venice and his was Shylock and he 
married a wealthy woman named Portia 
and Shylock had a son named Antonio 
and Shylock wanted to take a pound of 
flesh out of Antonio so Shylock had the 





knife ready and just as he was going to 


cut the flesh Shylock heard that An- 
tonio’s ships had been found by Portia 
so Portia saved the life of Antonio Shy- 
lock knew if he had done it he would 
have to have shed blood. And the 
merchant of Venice is sometimes known 
as the Comedy of Errors or as we should 
say the merry wives of Windsor and 
while Shakespear was writing the Mer- 
chant of Venice Bassanio and Lorenzo 
were sitting by each of him Shakespear 
was only a poor lad born on Stratford- 
on-Avon and then he made his way to 
London writing Poets and one day in 





the year 1610 he heard the noisy theatres 
‘in London.”’ 























THE HOLIDAY SEASON. 


First Ai to AMATEUR ARTISTS. 


Uservt as the piecture-posteard and 
the camera undoubtedly are. in assisting 
the traveller to memorise his vacation 
rambles, they do not of course compare 
with the sketch, the personal record of 
the The shop at which the 
picture-postcard is purchased—even the 
pretty girl who sells it to us—how soon 
we forget them! The circumstances of 
the pressing of the button of the camera 

how fugitive they are! But, on the 
other hand, how enduring are the memo- 
ries of the pictures we painted or drew— 
the harvesters that ate us as we worked, 
the villagers that looked on, the cow 
that breathed down our backs, the cold 
we caught, the. chill we contracted! 
These abide. Hence a lasting vividness 
in our minds that marks out sketching 
as the ideal record. 

Everyone, however, cannot sketch, 
Gifts and talents are distributed by 
Nature with a thoughtlessness that is not 
to be excused, and hence it is tliat the 
most horrible and hairy men can play 
the piano best, and artists can paint 
while gentlemen cannot. This, of course, 
is wrong, but none the less it must be 
faced. How, then, is one to sketch if he 
has no aptitude? The answer is that 
the ingenuity of man must provide him 
with the power. 

Different countries, it will be noticed, 
have different characteristics, strongly 
pronounced. Holland, for example, is 
flat ; Switzerland is lumpy.  Flatness 
calls for straight lines; lumpiness for 
curves. A special T-square has there- 
been prepared for sketchers in 
liolland to form the groundwork—the 
natural genius—of the country, upon 
which even the veriest tyro can indicate 
sullicient life to convince his friends 
that he has been there; and surely that 
is the end of most travel? The accom- 
panying illustrations show what can be 


scene, 


lore 








"TS QU ARE. 


IN HoLLanp. 


SCENE 


done with the addition of a pair of com- 
passes (or a selection of coins) for clouds. 
The trees, the mills and the tulips any 
one can add. 

If, however, the trees are felt to be 
too difficult, it should be known that 
Messrs. Eton and Poppin now have on 
sale a series of zine stencils, in varying 
sizes, of no fewer than fifty trees, ranging 
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has merely to pencil them in where re- 
quired according to scale, and then 
either colour or leave blank. By seeing 
them invariably against the setting sun 
the necessity for colour (always a deli- 
cate and tricky business) is obviated. 

Turning to Switzerland, which 
lumpy, we find that extremely con- 
vincing results can be obtained by 
using one of the ordinary wooden curves 
that are to be found in all well-fur- 
nished boxes of compasses. With a 
little adaptation and twisting, the Alps 
can be completely mastered—as in the 
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CURVES. 
SCENE IN SWITZERLAND. 


subjoined illustration. The addition 
of ehalets and firs is a detail. If, how- 
ever, cows are wanted Messrs. Eton and 
Poppin sell stencils of these also, and 
indeed of all the animals to which the 
sketcher is liable—from the smallest 
size to life-size. 

Another favourite country for the 
tourist and amateur artist is Egypt, 
which is, as a moment’s thought will 
tell, the land of the Pyramids. Here, 
then, all is simple, for with an ordinary 
set-square the tombs of the Pharaohs 
are yours — as our picture indicates. 


O 
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SET-sQUARE. 
Eayrtian Lanxpscape. 
Care must, however, be taken to re- 
member to omit the hole in the middle. 





For those who are minded to sketch 
from the deck on the voyage out the 
same firm puts up an excellent series of 
* Britannias,” or wave-rulers, for every 
kind of sea. The two that are illustrated 














Wave-Cunves: 
(1) Suicnr Breeze. 
(2) Fresu Breeze. 


helong to comparatively quiet weather ; 
but storms are catered for also. 

Finally it should be pointed out, for 
the benefit of those who wish their 
sketches to serve not only as’ memoria 
technica but also as ornaments and ob- 
jects of admiration to their friends, and 
to be worthy of gilt frames, that Messrs. 
Eton and Poppin nov only undertake to 
furnish crude designs, but also supply 
beautifully coloured scenes, or rather 
scenarios, of every variety, for every 
country, upon which the tourist may 
do as little work need be before 
adding the name of the place and the 
date and the signature. 

That is one way. For those who find 
the finishing of a picture irksome and 
diflicult the firm comes to the rescue 
with a competent staff of accomplished 
artists, who undertake this mechanical 
part of the work for a small fee. The 
unfinished drawing should be accom- 
panied by notes, written or drawn, by 
picture-posteards or extracts from guide- 
books, to assist these useful allies in 
completing the pictures faithfully. The 
original sketcher then appends his sig- 
nature, and the picture is ready for its 
frame and the plaudits of his acquaint- 
ance. 


as 





The New Liberal Humorist. 

[Selections from a series of remarks made to 
a Daily Chronicle reporter by Mr. O. Partixe- 
ron, M.P., after the result of the High Peak 
by-election had been announced. ] 

I. 

“Even the duty on tobacco and spirits 
was regarded by the working-man (of the 
High Peak), not in the light of a hard- 
ship, but as a privilege when it was 
pointed out to them what it was for.” 

iI. 

“T shall not forget to inform the 
Prime Minister that the High Peak is 
true to Liberalism.” 


Mr. Punch hopes that by the time the 
present issue appears in print Mr. Par- 
TINGTON will have conveyed this infor- 
mation to Mr. Asqui7n, and thus relieved 
him of his awful suspense about the 
issue of the by-election. 
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“EX PEDE HERCULEM.” 


“Come ox, Bitty! 








YER CAN SEE THEIR FEET.” 








CO-OPERATION INVITED. 
Kxow all men by these presents that 
I have invented a new way of telling a 
funny story. I have carried out my 
invention in detail, and the framework 
for the article is complete, having been 
typed, punctuated, and (in places) cor- 


Vision, 
the funny story. 


my mature consideration, no 
| episode will suggest itself. In vain J 
thought to each of the following topics: 
—(1) Choleric Colonels, (2) Nouveaux 
Riches, (3) American Exaggerators, and 
(1) Weary Parents oppressed by the 
Late Departure of a Daughter’s Possible 
Fianeé. I have therefore determined 
to invite extraneous assistance, and to 
appeal to a generous public. 
If. 

The family have become permanently 
obsessed by melancholy ever since | 
demanded from them a funny story. 
They can think of nothing but pathetic 
incidents concerning the life of the very 
poor, and railway accidents. In his one 
lucid interval my brother has evolved 
this little poem :— 


ee 





rectly spelt under my personal super- 
All that remains is to provide 


Now, though I have given this matter 
comic 


| have devoted half-an-hour’s consecutive 


‘You ’ve often heard it said that you 

Work like a horse. ‘This may be true. 

rhe same remark may also be 

Applied to me as truthfully. 

In either case the point, of course, 
Depends upon what kind of horse.” 

\I presented my compliments, but  re- 
gretted that I was unable to accept his 
contribution. 


Ill. 
I have two uncles, the one famous, the 
jother notorious, as a raconteur. Uncle 
No. 1 was ready to oblige, but confessed 
upon cross-examination that he relied en- 
tirely upon my editor’s paper for his sup- 
ply of funny stories. Unele No. 2 related 
an incident touching the infant child of 
his sister-in-law. I laughed with such 
respect that he felt bound to justify him- 
self by explaining that what made it so 
funny was the way the infant child of 
his sister-in-law said it. 
IV. 

All my friends know heaps and heaps 
of stories, but have forgotten them all. 
Three only have shown themselves to 
possess good sound memories and have 
recollected one story apiece. As it hap- 
pens, it is the same story. My English 
friend tells it to show how the English- 
man scored off the Scotchman. My Scotch 
friend tells it to show how the Seotch- 





man scored off the Englishman. My 





Irish friend tells it to show how the 
Irishman scored off them both. I am 
glad to say that [ have forgotten that 
story myself. 
¥. 

The last hope is with you, O reader. 
I formally call upon you to produce a 
funny story, for me to tell you in the 
new way I have invented. This, more- 
over, is to give you notice that, unless 
within ten days from this date (whatever 
it may be) you comply with my request 
and deposit at the Punch Office an 
envelope containing the said funny story 
and addressed ‘“ Wants Department— 
Destitute Contributor,” you will forfeit 
the pleasure of reading the article, 
which, as far as the framework at any 
rate is concerned, has been typed, 
punctuated, and (as far as_ possible) 
correctly spelt under my personal super- 
vision. 





“Tmagine a man with a face bronzed by 
Southern suns, and a beard on which the winters 
of sixty-five years have left some trace of their 
snow, and you can form some mental picture of 
Sir Robert Stout. .. . Sir Robert Stout was born 
on Sept. 28, 1844, so that he is now in his 
sixty-fifth year.”"—The Review of Reviews. 


Imagine an infant with a bushy black 
beard and you can form some mental 
© 4 ‘ 4 oO 
picture of Sir Roperr Srovt in 1844. 
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AN EMBARRASSMENT OF PEARLS BEFORE SWINE. 


J ° J ‘Wr " . » -_ r . 9 wom 9 en . ’ 
Tramping Gentleman. “ WULL, THERE ’S PLENTY TO CHOOSE FROM, AN’ A BLOOMIN’ LOT 0° USE TO A BLOKE AS CAN'T READ.’ 








THE CENSORSHIP AGAIN. 

Tue following communications seem 
to be intended for the Royal Commission 
on the Dramatic Censorship. Perhaps 
they will be read by its members. 

Mr. Harry Lauper: So far from 
abandoning the Censor, I would give 
him far more power: until, in fact, he 
made the theatre as moral and enlight- 
ening as the music-hall. As it is, you 
may search the music-halls far and near 
for a suggestive or even vulgar thing, 
whereas go into the first theatre you 
come to—the Duke of York’s, for example 
—and you see a man who is married 
making love to a single woman. Man, 
it’sawfu’. If I were the Censor I would 
stop that. I would not allow a fact ever 
to get on to the stage. 

A Constant Supscriser: What we 
really want is more censorship, not less. 
We want, for example, a Press Censor 
as well. LEvery editor should be forced 
to submit his paper to the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s office before going to press. Then 
not only would the divorce reports be 
deleted, but such offensive and unhealthy 
cocksureness as you find in Mr. Bernarp 
Suaw’s letters would vanish too. Of 





course the Lorp Cuampertain himself 
would not find time to read so much 
between 12 and 3 a.m., but he would 
probably experience little difficulty in 
finding a staff of efficient helpers equal 
in mental calibre to Mr. Reprorv. 

Tue Proprietor or THE Str. JAMEs’s 
Taeatre: How could I oppose the Censor 
when he came to me for his first two 
names? A man is not called GrorcE 
ALEXANDER Reprorp for nothing. 

Mr. Evstace Mires: There should cer- 
tainly be a Censor for restaurants. Every 
menu, both for lunch and dinner, should 
be submitted to him early in the day, 
and he should cut out the indigestible 
things. Only thus can you get a moral 
and efficient people. 

G. B, 8.: My last word on the subject 
is this: Swing the Censor. 








The following passage from a Scotch 
paper appears to point to the growth of 
the Woman’s Suffrage movement among 
the journalists of the North :— 

“The reason for the decadence of tandem- 
cycling is probably due to the fact that, except 
in the case of husband and wife, it is not 
always easy to find two men who are likely to 
be cycling together.” 





SONGS FOR SAILORMEN, 
A True Satr. 


O some they likes the country-side, 
Green fields and uplands brown, 

An’ some they fancies the crowded streets 
An’ the noisy bustlin’ town ; 

But give to me the clean salt smell 
Of the tumblin’, tossin’ sea, 

With an honest ship beneath my feet 
An’ the wind a-blowin’ free. 


O some they takes a pride an’ joy 
In drivin’ a furrow straight, 
An’ some they hustles a motor-car 
At a rattlin’, murderin’ rate; ¢ 
But give to me the staunch, stout wheel 
Of a ship as knows my ’and, 
An’ feels ’er way across the sea 
To an unseen far-off land. 


O some they lies when life is done 
"Neath quiet grass-grown mounds, 
An’ some they ’as to take their rest 
In the close-packed city grounds ; 
But give to me, when my time comes, 
And I no more may roam, 
To be dropt o’erboard in my shotted 
shroud 
That the sea may take me home. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. | 


EXTRACTED FROM 


rus Diary or 'Fosy, M.P. 


House of Commons, Monday, July 19. 


—'Twenty-live minutes after 
took the Chair sitting 


collapse. There were 


Questions on the Paper, sufficient 


threatened 
seventy-three 


SPEAKER 
to 


to 
allotted 


keep things going through 
period. But it happened that in some 


cases the Minister addressed was not in 


his place. 


ber had not arrived. 


endeavoured to effect the Parliamentary 


process of * joining the flats,” the Speaker | 
Awkward pause followed. 


desisted. 


In- 


genious Member of Opposition seized 
opportunity to move that the House do 


now adjourn, 


SPEAKER ignored motion : | 


| 


In others the enquiring Mem- | 
Having in vain! 


if deadlock continued it might be put! 


again. 


Mr. 


Weim came to the rescue. 


Had | 


on paper a cluster of Questions addressed | 


to Lorp ApvyocarTe. 
when the first was called on. 


been gone through. 


Was not in his place | 


A Ques- | 
tion, when passed over, would not in ordi- 
nary course be dealt with till the list had 


ping 
gested that his catechism might be! 
taken forthwith. Speaker 


gladly consented. Lorn Apvo- 
oaT., pleading the privileges 
and responsibilities of a family 
man, elbowed the Sonicrror- 
Genera (Seotland) to the 
front. When he answers Mr. 
Weim in person he strategi- 
cally places himself in laager 
at the end of the bench. ‘The 
innocent, unwary Noricrror- 
GENERAL—or was it the des- 
peration of a hunted man ?— 
rose from the Gangway-end 
of the bench, under imme- 
diate influence of Mr. Wrm’s 
piercing glance. 

This discipline not the least 
severe portion of the ordeal 
undergone by the Minister. 
Having read the number of 
his Question with the assist- 
ance of pince-nez truculently 
set astride his nose, Mr. Weir 
does not accept its aid when 
fixing the guilty Minister with 
Stony stare. He peers at him 
over the glasses ; a trivial 
detail to mention in print, but 
indescribably awesome in its 
effect. Lorp ApDVocATE is 
accustomed to take refuge in 
silence when Mr. Weir puts 
supplementary questions re- 
garding the learned Lord’s 
alleged iniquities in the High- 
lands. In such case you 
should hear the blood-curd- 
ling comment, ‘No answer.” 


If, varying custom, the Lorp 








Solicitor-General for Seotiand. 


Mr. Weir, step-; and one mustn’t grudge him some reward !” 
into imminent deadly breach, sug- 


(Mr. A. Dewar.) 





Tue Bioop-curpiinG WEIR. 
“ Fixing the guilty Minister with stony glare.” 
(Mr. Galloway Weir.) 


“They say 
Sir Edward Grey and I are the image of one 


ApvocaTe makes further reply, Mr. Weir, 


by his glance holding 
approaching paralysis, 


him im condition 
sarcastically en- 


| quires “ Whether the office-boy drafted 
that answer ?” 


Te -day, 


| chivalry 


from 


shrinking with characteristic 
terrifying deputy new 


{to the work, he was comparatively mild 
| in manner, the SoLicrror-GENERAL getting 
loff with a light treatment his learned 


Norfolk.” 





pose is to 


! 
| 


Thus The Merry Devil 
And thus Jou 
“serve him out. 
jhis Grace has been writing a letter to 


}in Derbyshire. 


colleague would envy. 
Business done. 
with Budget Bill. 
Tuesday.—** Away with punctilios and 
|orthography, I serve the 


Up all night again 


good Duke of 


of Edmonton. 
only his pur- 
” Tt appears 


DILLON : 


| Unionist candidate in pending election 


This J. D. denounces as 


infringement of liberties of the House, 


‘and moves reference of case to Com- 
mittee of Privileges. 

Shade of Jemmy Lowruer, if within 
another. Well, he’s served his country nobly, ; Sight and hearing, will chuckle over 


this 


vindication 
whilst yet with us in the flesh. 


action 


When, 


of 


his annual 


at opening of Session, Standing Orders 


were read, including one for- 
bidding Peers to meddle with 
elections to House of Com- 
mons, JEMMY was accustomed 
to move its abrogation. Ar- 
gued that it was habitually 
disregarded, its solemn asseve- 
ration through succeeding 
Sessions partaking of charac- 
ter of farce. Asquita, having, 
as he admitted, on one occa- 
sion voted with JEMMyY, on 
another against him, brouglit 
to fresh consideration of ques- 


tion singularly unbiassed 
mind. Supported motion for 
reference. 


Prince Arraur poured con- 
tumely and scorn on the whole 
business. 

If, he said, Premier and 
majority thought it wise to go 
through formality of sending 
this matter to Committee of 
Privileges he did not believe 
anybody would greatly con- 
cern himself one way or the 
other. 

“Right hon. gentlemen op- 
posite,” he added, bestowing 
withering glance on CHANCEL- 
ror or Excnequer, “ would do 
better to occupy themselves 
in preserving the living and 
working elements of the Con- 
stitution instead of furbishing 
up these bows and arrows of 
immemorial antiquity. No- 
body so loves these antiquated 
and rusty weapons a 


as 
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Radical. They have a perfect passion | 
for these seimi-obsolete forms.” 

Attempt made to shelve matter by | 
motion to proceed forthwith to order of 
the dav. In the end it was referred to) 
Committee of Privileges. What they 
will do, or how they will do it, nobody 
knows. Meanwhile Jockey or NorroLk 
trembles in his shoes. 

“Tf only,” he said to the Mewper ror 
Sark, who paid him a visit of condo- 
lence. “I had taken advice long ago 
given and been ‘ not too bold,’ this would 
never have happened. Strange how mis- 
fortune has dogged my footsteps since I 
sold that Holbein.” 

Business done. —'Took 
Clause 8 of Finance Bill. 

Thursday.— Government 
been found out in fresh ini- 
quity. Been tampering with 
the Bar. It is a Parlia- 
mentary institution talked of 
glibly, but few Members of 


up 


this Parliament have looked 
upon it. Since Brapiacen 
vanished from the. Parlia- 


mentary stage it has remained. 
tucked up in telescope fashion, 
concealed in the back rail of 
the Cross Bench, where it has 
slumbered through the cen- 
turies. What Members recog- 


nise as “‘the Bar” is a strip 
of leather sewn on to the 
matting aligned with the 


Cross Bench and the chair of 
the Serceant-at-Arms. < 
Loviu’s devotion to historic 
accuracy was offended at what 
he described as “the vener- 
able but not hallowed blunder 
of an upholsterer.” Since M. 
JourDAIN discovered that ail 
his life he had unwittingly 
been talking prose, never was 
such startling disclosure made. 
The leather strip does not 
mark the position of the 


Bar, which is some feet in advance. 


Loutu had the ancient error quietly 
rectified. Thought it might escape 


observation. Reckoned without the 
lynx eye of Austin Taytor. 
ing orb falling on the removed land- 
mark detected the crime. Did not hesi- 
tate a moment in denouncing it. House 
in Committee on Budget Bill, Mr. Catp- 
WELL in Chair, Austiy Taytor, with his 
countenance taking on ashen hue, pointed 
an accusing forefinger to evidence of 
Loutu’s guilt. 

* Privilege!” he criedaloud. “ Where's 
the Bar?” 

A friendly Member, thinking he was 
thirsty, took him by the arm. 
about to lead him out to the Lobby; 
his emotion too genuine to be long mis- 
understood. Mr. Caupwett inflexible in 
refusal to permit discussion. 


| 


That glitter-; 





Austix Tayror’s rebuff only  tem- 
porary. To-day Loviu brought up at 
the desecrated Bar; pleads guilty. Sen- 
tence deferred for a week. 

Business done.—Foreign Office Vote 
carried. 








MUSICAL JOTTINGS. 

Tue artistic value of strikes has 
hitherto escaped the attention of econo-| 
mists, who have been unduly preoccupied | 
by their industrial influence. But this 





and offering richly remunerated posts to 
successful practitioners, such, for ex- 
ample, as Madame Trrrazzint, Signor 
Caruso and Herr Lenmar, the composer 
of The Merry Widow. 

The Presiwpent or tHe Boarp or Trane, 
however, does not intend that the fortu- 
nate beneficiaries of State musical in- 
struction shall reap the entire profit of 
the advantages gratuitously placed at 
their disposal. He therefore proposes 
to get his friend Mr. Lioyp-Georce to 
impose a small brain tax of 20 per cent. 


aspect of labour troubles can no longer|on their earnings, as well as a royalty 


be overlooked in view of what 


happened at the Paris 


AG 
g ex 


Le Moxpe pe WaAtreav. 
(Mr. Alfred Mond.) 


during the leisure given him by the 
recent strike. 

This notable incident has not escaped 
the acute and sympathetic intelligence 
of the Presipent or THE Boarp or ‘TRapE, 
who has resolved to extend his scheme 
of Labour Exchanges so as to provide 
for the establishment of a staff of 





Was 


|professors at every industrial centre 
|for the instruction of the genuine un- 
employed in harmony, counterpoint, 
and orchestration. In many cases, no 
doubt, the students, after a few weeks’ 
istudy, will resume their normal vo- 
|cations. But where exceptional talent 
|is shown they will be encouraged, by 





| scholarships and exhibitions, to persevere | 





| 


|in a profession notoriously understocked | Profume it’—any more.” 


has}of 30 per cent. on latent and unde- 
Conservatoire,! veloped melodies on the basis of a 


valuation to be conducted 
every five years by Special 
Commissioners of the Board 
of Inland Revenue. With the 
receipts from these duties he 
hopes to pay the salaries of the 
State professors and to defray 
the cost of the scholarships, 
thus placing his scheme on a 
self-supporting basis. These 
proposals, we regret to say, 
have met with a curiously 
mixed reception from the 
Labour Party, amongst whom 
the tax on ungotten melodies 


is extremely unpopular. Sir 
Ronerr Perks, again, has 


pointed out to his constituents 
that, while it is alleged that 
unheard ” 


“songs are un- 
doubtedly the sweetest, by 


penalising their suppression 
we shall suffer from such a 
tremendous glut of overpro- 
duction as may dislocate the 
entire ballad industry of Great 
Britain and deluge the 
suburbs with a cataclysm of 
parlour pathos. 





“Gentlemen of Sussex defeated 
Household Brigade on the first 
innings (by arrangement) by 49 


where a musical postman recently won | runs.”—Daily News. 
the first prize for singing in opera,|The new method by which a definite 
having learned an entire score by heart result is always arrived at. 





Concerning the opening of the Ortho- 
pedic Hospital The Daily Telegraph 
Says : 

“Externally the design is modern, and in- 
ternally the treatment is somewhat severe, as 
is usual in a hospital.” 

Mr. Sreruen Corermce, forward, 





“Anxious, Causey.— Newport is in Mon- 
mouthshire, and Monmouthshire is in England.” 
Newcastle Lrening Chronicle. 
“ Anxious” may now return to his 
father. 





The Duke of Norro.k, repentant, mis- 
| quoting SHELLEY :-— 
| “*QOne word is too often Profumed for me to 
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WEE MACHINE 0” 


Fruga’ North Briton (in his first experience of a taxi). “Here, Mox, stor! 1 
YOURS MARKIN’ UP THAE TUPPENCES.” 











BANG WENT TUPPENCE. 


HAE A WEAK 








HEART. IT GANNA STAND THAT HANG'T 








BLANCHE’S LETTERS. 


Park Lane. 

Dearest Dapaye,—Trying to make 
the best of things lately, some of us 
have been having rain-parties, at which 
there have been umbrella-dances and a 
prize for the snappiest rain get-up. 
And what has been our reward, I'll ask 
you, for so nobly striving against such 
beastly cires ?—Why, whenever the sun 
has put.in an appearance, it’s been for 
the express purpose of spoiling a rain- 
party ! 

Stella Clackmannan has caught the 
amateur society dramatist fever, and 
Written a modern play with all the 
proper ingredients, the Husband and 
the Wife, and the Other Man and the 
Other Woman, and some people to go 
in and-out and talk, and lots of frocks, 
and interiors by Frettow and Gilder, 


and a good sprinkling of aphorisms. 
The frocks are very well done, and 





_— ___ 





Wife’s frocks and the Other Woman’s| 
As for the aphor-! 


is cleverly marked. 
isms, Beryl Clarges says the definition 
of one’s oldest friend as “ the witness 
who could give the most damaging 
evidence” is hers, that she said it 
one night at Bosh and Wee-Wee’s, and 
she feels so strongly about it that she 
took a stage-box at the Mayfair on 
purpose to bow when the definition got 
a laugh. 


At my last Sunday Afternoon [ had | 
Miss Singleton, the Champion of Celi-| 


hacy, to give one of her lecture-chats, 
“Our Destiny and Their Enormities.” 
It was great fun. 
the 
big W, but to spell spinster with a 
big S, as this brave woman does, is 
really a new departure, and by way of 
being a heroic one. She scorns the idea 
of playing ivy to any man’s oak, and 
seems honestly to think the very best 
thing that can happen to a woman is to 


We've got used to} 
people who spell woman with a} 


About the biggest sensation of the 
season has been Etheldreda Saxonbury’s 
runaway match with the Duke of Middle- 
shire, and the way it was brought about. 
The Toppingtowers were too stony to 
come to town this summer, and also toe 
much affaissés at their son, Portcullis, 
having married Lil Lilton, “The Girl 
from Nowhere,” you know, at the Funni- 
ment Theatre. It would never have done, 
| however, to let all the girls rusticate 
(two already published, and three more 
in MS.), so Etheldreda and Edelfleda 
have been going about with their great- 


‘aunt, Popsy, Lady Ramsgate. And 
Popsy swore by all her gods she ’d have 
one of them Duchess of Middleshire 


| before the season ended. (The Duke, 
| please note en passant, had just re- 
jturned from a three years’ big game 
| hunting trip, and hadn’t met either of 
lthe Saxonburys since they came out.) 
| Popsy ’s a clever old girl, whatever else 
ishe may be, and she said tome: “ It’s 


the subtle dif. in cut and trimming | be left all alone by herself for ever and no soft job L’ve taken on, Blanche, mind 
that there should always be between the! ever, Amen. 


lthat. Etheldreda’s a beauty and one 
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of the best amateur step-dancers of the 
day, as you know—but what then? All 
our boys are going to the Stage for their 
wives, and parlour tricks simply don’t 
count! Etheldreda’s  step-dancing ’s 
better than half the stuff they see at 
the Funniment and the Sans-Souci, but 
the light foot’s no good without the 
foot-lights! The few men who can be 
coaxed to parties dance or sit out with 
you young married women. As for 
young Middleshire, he cries off parties 
altogether (the girls haven’t even met 
him yet) and haunts the Halls and the 
Musical Comedies. However, I’ve sworn 
to make him my great-nephew-in-law, so 
it’s got to be done.” 

Soon after this, Popsy, Lady R., made 
it up with Porteullis and his “ Girl from 
Nowhere,” and struck up a furious friend- 
ship with Viscountess Lii, who, be it 
remembered, reigns supreme at the 
Funniment, and does as she likes there. 

Soon after that, a new girl, Miss Dolly 
Darling, appeared in a small part in 
The Gul from Nowhere, and made a big 
hit with her step-dancing, completely 
knocking over, amongst others, the Duke 
of Middleshire, who haunted the theatre 
more than ever, pelted her with flowers, 
sweets, and stones (precious), and at last 
wound up his attentions with a sugges- 
tion of a special licence and immediate 
marriage. 

And then, my dear, Middleshire got a 
facer! Instead of having done the cor- 


rect and regular thing, and proposed to} 


make a duchess of little Dolly Darling of 
the Funniment, whose mother, he’d 
been given to understand, had kept a 
whelk-stall in Commercial Road, he 
found he ’d laid his hand, his heart, and 
his strawberry-leaves at the feet of 
Etheldreda Saxonbury, “daughter of a 
hundred earls,” as SHAKSPEARE says, and 
directly descended from Henaist and 
Horsa! He was frightfully disenchanted 
at first, 1 believe, but he got reconciled 
to it, and they had their stolen wedding 
just as if she’d been the real thing. 

The Toppingtowers family have grate- 
fully taken The Gul from Newhere 
to their hearts, and in return for being 
recognised she promises to do her best 
for Edelfleda and the younger girls! 
People with daughters quite envy the 
'T.’s, and only wish they could have got 
Lil for an in-law themselves! 

Poor dear Norty is looking quite 
worn with these horrid all-night sittings 
of the House. He says he’s all right, 
however, that there’s very sound sleep 
to be got there, and that it would never 
do for him to desert his post or there ’s 
no knowing what might happen. Wasn't 
that a lovely speech he made against the 
Chancellor’s new proposal to tax people 
not only for what they have but for 
what they ’d like to have ? 


Ever thine, BLANCHE. 


LIP-SALVE. 

[Mr. Latuam, we are told, on returning from 
his unsuccessful attempt to fly across the 
Channel, was embraced by a number of female 
admirers. | 
Ye maids of England, yours the sin 

We've idly traced to other causes, 

If artful foreigners step in 

To breaches where the Briton pauses— 
If alien airships rule the sky, 
Theshameis yours, for being much tooshy, 
Look how the less reluctant fair 

Of gallant Gaul, across the Channel, 
Assuages for his “ mal-de-mer,” 

With osculations soft as flannel, 

The happy wight, the favoured cuss, 
Who emulates the feats of Icarus. 
Surely the girls of U.S.A. 
(Knowing when pride becomes too 
proper) 
Would likewise hustle to waylay 

The hero of some heavenly cropper, 
And calm him with their sweet salutes, 
And snip mementos from his coat and 

boots. 
You are too cold or else too coy, 

You whose remediary kisses 
Would make me count it all a joy 

To dare some hazard such as this is, 
That, if I hit the waves a whack, 

I might secure a compensating smack. 
Were I but certain (as I’m not) 

That six or so incarnate Graces 
Would gather to the starting spot 

To speed me with their flower-like 

faces 
(Six will suffice me—Mand and Jess, 





Sophie and Ermyntrude and Blanche 
and Bess), 
| And lining up with ready lips 
(Forming a sort of “Cherry Ripe” 
lane) 
Would comfort me in case of slips, 
I too, if I possessed a bi-plane, 
And granted that the day were fine, 
Would seek to aviate the Serpentine. 





“His latest achievement, however, thus far 
capped the climax.” —Kerry Evening Post. 
The latest Exhibition craze: ‘ Capping 
the Climax.” Crowds turned away 
every night. 





Commenting in The Sphere on Mr. 
J. A. Hanmerton’s book, George Meredith 
in Anecdote and Criticism, C. K. §. says: 

“ As for the text of Mr. Hamilton's book, what 
; can one say of such illiteracies as ‘Neuweid’ 
for ‘Neuwied,’ ‘J. K. Stephens’ for ‘J. K. 
Stephen,’ and so on through scores of silly 
blunders.” 

Such as “ Hamilton” for “ Hammerton,” 
Mr. Snorer ? 





The Journalistic Touch. 

“Then simultaneously the anchors dug into 
the sea, with a great rattle of chains - first one 
anchor and then the other.”—Daily Telegraph. 
From the Latin: simul=“ first one and 
then the other.” 











WIGS AT A PREMIUM. 

Comentine on the enhanced price of 
human hair, as evidenced at the recent 
fair at Limoges, The Gentlewoman pub- 
lishes a truly alarmist article to the 
effect that “this rise has been caused 
by the increased size of our hats, which 
necessitates an extra supply of hair so 
as to offer a proper basis to the new 
structures. Moreover, the young French 
peasant girls are less anxious to part 
with their tresses; and the dealers in 
hair are unable to cope with the demand 
made upon them. ‘The crisis is attain- 
ing huge proportions, and wearers of 
false hair would do well to lay in a 
stock or they will be compelled to pay 
famine prices.” 

The matter is indeed serious. We have 
trustworthy information from behind the 
screens in coiffure circles that a huge 
combine has this week been engineered 
by the Hair Kings of Bond Street, and 
that the capillary crop of 1910-11 has 
already been cornered. One astute oper- 
ator in the ring, with bullish proclivities 
and a strong hat-making connection, has 
ear-marked the following season's out- 
put, completely routing a group of 
Parisian financiers in their efforts to 
“bear” the Transformation Market. <All 
the Spring Hair of 1913 in sight will 
very shortly be negotiated, and it is feared 
that very little of Norwegian Switches 
and Paraguay Tintos will be unloaded 
from the Autumn carry-forward of that 
year. A syndicate has also been formed 
by a well-known promoter to exploit 
the Hairy Aimus of Japan. Another 
company has just been registered 
for the discovery and purchase of ‘early- 
Victorian sofas, the stuffing of which 
by a secret process will be rendered 
available for theatrical perruquiers and 
coiffeurs. 

In these circumstances it is becoming 
more and more evident that the ordinary 
beauty will have to be content to draw 
us with a single hair, or at most 
with two or three. With the impending 
shortage there won’t be enough to go 
round. We think that the Suffragettes, 
in their eager desire for martyrdom and 
masculinity, might help to relieve the 
hair-famine by parting with their 
crowning glory (or is it disgrace?) in 
Holloway. 

Mr. Punch feels that these few revela- 
tions will suffice to raise the hair—or so: 
much of it as is still erectile—of his 
feminine readers. 





“ Many Glasgow firms bent on profiting by 
the American invasion, are ticketing their. 


coins in two coinages.”—Portsmouth Hvening 
News. 

We don’t quite see the whole idea yet, 
but there seem to be elements of profit 
in it for some one. 
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AIRSHIPS FOR ALL. 


Ir has long been felt that aeronautical | 

g 

science is being hampered by an over- | 
rigil adherence to a particular type of | 


machine. Happily a new departure on 
sound lines has been taken by a Dresden 


student, who has invented an entirely | 


new type, and his excellent example has 


been so freely followed that a whole | 


crop of new flying machines is now 
being put on the market. 

To begin with, the world of fiction 
has been agreeably exhilarated by the 
simultaneous announcement, from Strat- 
ford-on-Avon and the Isle of Man, of the 


patenting of two new types of flying | 


machine. The first, which belongs to 


the dirigible type, is a huge sausage- | 
shaped bag of gold-heater’s skin inflated | 


with the most intoxicating vapours, en- | 


eased in a framework of chiffon and 
drawn by a team of eight swans. The 
second, which is made entirely of bamboo 
and canvas, is called an aerocane alter 
its inventor, and is kept afloat simply 
by the automatic distension of his superb 
cerebellum. <A large and 
company is already being formed for 
theexploitation of the invention, including 
Mr. Roland Blatherwayt, the illustrious 
interviewer, and other pioneers of en- 
lightened publicity. 

Next an extraordinarily interesting 
type of flying machine is that invented 
by Mr. Avcusre van Brene, the famous 
‘cellist, of “‘ Broken Melody” fame. Mr. 
VAN Biene, as our readers are doubtless 
aware, recently introduced the new 
Auxeto "Cello invented by the Hon. 
Cnartes Parsons, and he has applied 
the same principle to his flying machine, 
which is of the nature of a dirigible 
double-bass. 
the strings the instrument soars aloft, 
uttermg seraphic strains, the aeronaut 
being kept in position by a gyroscope, 
which is concealed in the bridge. Mr. 
VAN Bien, who is fully booked up to the 
year 1914, hopes after that date to give 
more time to the development of his 
patent, with a view to establishing a 
London Flying Symphony orchestra, 
which shall bring the advantages of the 
“Broken Melody” within the reach of 
the benighted denizens of Siberia, 
Saghalien, and Tierra del Fuego. 

It is impossible any longer to disguise 
the fact that Professor Sir Ugo von 
Aircomber has invented an entirely un- 
suspected and original type of flying 
machine. The motive power being a 
peculiar mixture of explosive oils, ac- 
cording to a recipe of Leonarpo pa Vinct, 
the aeronaut is in the happy position of 
being able to use the waste for artistic 
purposes and to paint while he flies, 
as the engine is a Brush patent fitted 
with cross-hatching gear, running at the 
rate of 15,000 revolutions per minute. 


Directly the bow touches | 


influential | 








Mother (after a lezson on obedience to one’s parents). 
ME ABOUT NELSON?” 





“Now, Puyiyis, WHAT CAN YOU TELL 


Phyllis. “ WELL, NELSON WANTED TO BE A SAILOR, BUT HIS PARENTS WANTED HIM TO BE A 
CLERGYMAN, BUT NELSON WANTED TO BE A SAILOR—AND HE DID BE.” 








While flying over Bushey last week the 
inventor took several aerial portraits of 
his neighbours, in which the 


fore- | 


shortening is conveyed with masterly | 


effect. 
to the Regent of Bavaria next Monday, 


The machine is to be exhibited | 


and a company is to be formed by the | 


Bavarian Highlanders for the exploitation 
of the invention. 

Lastly, the Archdeacon of Loxpor, who 
has long been known as a first-rate 


| pany composed 





engaging name of The Sinclairoplane. 
Unlike Mr. Witsur Wricar’s machine, 
The Sinclairoplane is worked by wings 
beautifully designed so as to suggest 
angel’s pinions, and the operator sits in 
a seat which conveys a dignified sug- 
gestion of a pulpit, while allowing his 
gaiters to be distinctly visible. A com- 
exclusively of rural 
deans is in process of formation for the 
exploitation of the invention, which is 


mechanic, has taken out a patent for an| said to be admirably adapted for country 


invention to which he has given the| congregations. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Tuere exists a tendency in the modern stage to which 
critics have given the name of underplaying. I think some- 


body ought to warn Mr. Tuomas Copp that there lies an equal | 


danger in what, if the word had not already another use, 
one might call underwriting. For example, Mr. Burn- 
side’s Responsibility (Mitts axp Booy) contains a number of 
agreeable ladies and gentlemen whose acts and conversations 
so successfully avoid the melodramatic that it is sometimes 
difficult to discover any significance or interest in them at all. 
Yet the main idea of the story is promising enough—the 
question whether an innocent young man, with whom a 
featherbrained young wile has become so infatuated as to 
drive her husband to suicide, is under a moral obligation to 
offer her re-marriage. Unfortunately, both Primula Tuson 
and Raymond Burnside are so faintly drawn that their future 
creates only the mildest curiosity. Even when poor Tuson 
takes his overdose, the -—-- — 
tragedy of it quite fails to 
move us, for the reason, | 
fancy, that Mr. Conn himself} 
was equally unconcerned. | 
Of course Burnside declares 
that he is ready to marry 
Primula, and, equally of 
course (in the last chapter), 
she chooses independ nce, | 
and leaves him free fo men- 
tion his somewhat placid 
passion for Drusilla. VPro- 
bably Mr. Cops’s numerous 
admirers will welcome Mr. 
Burnside s Responsibility the 
more because it comes at a| 
season when they can leave 
their own at home; it is an 
excellent example of What | aun ae ieee Sp commeneet San 
the advertisements term “a CONTAINED SKELETON CREWS. 








SINCE THE NAVAL FESTIVITIES AT SOUTHEND AND THE Curry, Tile 


| that the government of England is in the hands of a certain 
lruling set—aristocrats only. in the debased modern sense. 
|The second is (I fancy) that the power behind the 
|Speaker’s chair—behind the front benches, rather—is an 
| Israelitish one. And the third is, of course, that almost any- 
‘one can have a title who cares to pay for it. There is just 
enough of truth in all these premisses to give point to 
| Mr. Bettoc’s satirical conclusions ; and for this reason I can 
confidently recommend his latest gibe, A Change in the 
Cabinet (Mernven), to everybody who admits to possessing a 
sense of humour. The story is concerned chiefly with the 
wdventures of Sir Charles Repton, the Minister, and “ Dimmy,” 
the awkward but promising young man of the party, who 
fell down on the occasion of his only speech in the House, 
but afterwards acquired a growing reputation at Question- 
time. I believe in Dimmy entirely. He had also a delightful 
‘adventure at sea, where he was mistaken for a stowaway. [ 
particularly liked this part of the book, and [ implore 
Mr. Bettoc to let his next story be one of derring-do through- 
out. He would do it delightfully, and I think he should ; 
—$____— ifor it may be that some 
| readers (not myself, of course) 
| would be a trifle fatigued by 
lyet another appearance of 
| King Charles’s head, no 
jmatter how subtle the exe- 
cution. 
| 

| As a bachelor, I regard 
|with mixed feelings the 
'gentle irony in the title of 
i\Mr. AtpHonse Courtanper’s 
‘new book, Henry im Search 
of a Wife (Fisher Unwty). 
|Ce pauvre petit Henri! Like 
many another he began hy 
saying firmly that he woul: 
never marry. But Isabel, 
his widowed cousin, knew 
better. She had ear-marked 
him for her niece, Phabe, 





\ouir- 


STATEMENT THAT MANY OF THE SHIPS 





book for holiday reading.’ ——-—-——— -———— 
Among the treats I’ve held in store 
Till Time should bring me leisured ease 
Was an intention to explore 
The merits of the Antipodes ; 
Where conversation ‘s intersp rsed 
With long-drawn, spirit-stirring “ coo-ees,” 
Where Test-Match cricketers are nursed, 
And where the bounding kangaroo is, 


But now, though not a bit less keen, 
My trip is off; I shall not go, 
Because I feel that I have seen 
All that the under-world can show. 
I got it from a book, and beg 
That you will study, if you doubt it, 
Joan of the Hills, by T. B. Cunce 
(From Lave). That tells vou all about it. 


The tale is one of love and hate 
(Things much the same out there as here), 
But these I deem subordinate 
In value to the atmosphere. 
That has the stamp of one who's tried 
[ts taste by actual inhalation, 
And knows how much should be supplied 
For other people’s delectation. 


Mr. H. Betioc is a man of three convictions. The first is 


and even when he refused 
point-blank to fall in with her scheme, and when Phebe in a 
fit of pique engaged herself to a foolish boy, she continued 
patiently to hope that one day she would run her quarry to 
ground, At first the odds seemed all against her. Henry 
departed for the Continent in search of a wife, and in order, 
as he said, to insure Phabe’s happiness with her boy lover 
by making it impossible for Isabel to look upon him any 
longer as lrer potential husband. Failing in his quest he 
came back pretending that he had been successful. But 
still Isabel lay low and said nothing, till suddenly Phebe 
saved the situation and herself by breaking off her 
engagement, and Isabel’s pertinacity received its due reward. 
It is a pretty little comedy of human emotions, told in a 
quietly humorous style which makes the reading of it a 
genuine pleasure, modified in my own case by the reflection 
that 1 number several Isabels amongst my female relatives. 


De me fabula? 








Realistic passage from T'ruth’s “ Queer Story :” 

“A few scattered huts on a great steaming brown plain, a barometer 
that never falls below 90°, an atmosphere laden with mosquitoes.” 
Very queer about that barometer. 


“Assuming that the whole of the 800,000 lbs. representing the 
decreased consumption in June was used for pipe smoking, it would 
mean, roughly, that a million fewer pipefuls of tobacco were smoked in 
that month.” —Daily Express. 


Put that in your pipe and smoke it ; 4 of alb. each time. 
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